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THE CASABLANCA AKBITRATION 

In the judicial decisions in the July number of the Journal x the 
text of the Casablanca award was printed in full and both France and 
Germany were shown to be in the wrong in certain particulars pointed 
out in the decision of the tribunal. France and Germany accepted the 
sentence and the findings of the court; and the nations so lately in con- 
troversy have issued the following formal statement (May 29. 1909) : 

Whereas the imperial German government and the government of the French 
Republic agreed on November 6 10, 1908, to lay before a court of arbitration 
assembled for the purpose all the questions arising out of the occurrences which 
took place at Casablanca on September 25, 1908, and whereas both governments 
undertook to express mutually their regret at the action of their officials in 
accordance with the decision on the question of fact and of law which should be 
reached by the arbitrators, and whereas the court of arbitration at The Hague 
on May 22, 1909, recognized and announced the following: [Here follow the find- 
ings of the Hague Court.] 

The imperial German government and the government of the French Republic 
declare therefore each in so far as it is concerned that they express their regret 
for the conduct for which their officials are blamed in the award of the court of 
arbitration. 

This protocol, equally honorable to France and Germany, closes in a 
peculiarly happy and judicial way the incident, and it is to be hoped 
that the nations in future may follow the noble precedent of submitting 
their controversies, even although they involve questions of honor, to 
international arbitration; that each nation may accept the decision how- 
ever inconsistent it may seem to be with their previous contentions and 
give immediate and full effect to the award without questioning its pro- 
priety or manifesting displeasure at its terms. Imitation in this instance 
is not only the sincerest flattery, but conducive to peace and the world's 
best interests. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT 

The address of Baron d'Estournelles de Constant delivered on April 
28, 1909, in the Prussian Upper House was an event of uncommon sig- 
nificance, because the speaker is a member of the French Senate, the 
invitation to deliver the address came from the German committee to 
promote better relations between Germany and France, and the address 
itself was delivered in Berlin, the capital of the German Empire. The 
situation was trying, but d'Estournelles de Constant is as courageous as 
he is gentle, as prudent and tactful as he is hopeful of the future, and 
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his devotion to Prance is united with a sincere desire for the welfare 
of Germany and the world at large whereof he is an honored and influ- 
ential citizen. It is scarcely too much to say that it required more 
simple and unalloyed courage to speak in Berlin than to enter Berlin 
at the head of an army, and the man of peace performed a greater and 
more genuine service to his country than the patriot on horseback. 

The possibility of war between Germany and Prance is a source of 
uneasiness to the enlightened not only in Germany and Prance but in 
the world at large, for nations are so closely bound together that the 
misfortune of any one affects all members of the international commun- 
ity and the evil consequences of war are brought home to the most dis- 
tant, although its unutterable miseries are heaped upon the victor and 
the vanquished. It is natural that Prance should grieve over lost prov- 
inces; it is equally natural that Germany should stand ready to main- 
tain by the sword what the sword has won. Time blunts the edge of 
sorrow and enlightened statesmanship must deal with the present as it 
finds it and make good the losses of the past by the triumphs of the 
future; for the line of progress is towards the future, not towards the 
past, and a nation that lives in the past and broods over its losses is 
likely to be outstripped in the race, and sacrifice the future as well. The 
sun of Prance did not set at Sedan and it is a perverted and vicious 
standard that measures a nation's greatness, usefulness and influence 
by success or failure upon the battlefield. Luther and Melancthon, Goethe 
and Schiller, Kant and Beethoven, are greater figures in the world's 
history than Bliicher and von Moltke; Corneille and Racine, Moliere 
and Voltaire, Lavoisier and Laplace, have exerted a wider and more 
beneficent influence than Louis XIV and his captains, and withstood the 
shock of Waterloo which overthrew the Corsican and his camp-followers. 

D'Estournelles de Constant performed an international service in dis- 
carding military success as the test of national greatness and in substi- 
tuting in its stead usefulness, helpfulness, and international cooperation 
which are only possible in times of peace. 

The address of d'Estournelles de Constant, abounding in telling and 
happy phrases, almost compels quotation, but its length forbids its in- 
sertion in full and makes it necessary to present the argument in sum- 
mary form. The thesis is that patriotism taken broadly, the welfare of 
Germany and Prance and the future of civilization, depend upon the 
rapprochement of the two countries, and that the closer relations of Ger- 
many and Prance are not only necessary and possible, but unavoidable. 
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M. d'Estournelles de Constant felt the embarrassment of speaking as a 
Frenchman in Berlin and that his appearance might be misconstrued 
as a confession of weakness and as imprudent. It was not a confession 
of weakness because France has recovered from the war of 1870 and 
is physically able to protect its just rights against attack by the use 
of force should it unfortunately be necessary. In the second place, it 
was not imprudent, because although certain questions could not be con- 
sidered, it was unnecessaiy to discuss them as he meant to deal with the 
future, even although he did not forget the past. Even in case of a 
successful war France would lose confidence and credit, the sources of 
its strength, and by a successful war Germany would arouse envy and 
jealousy and by its military preponderance suggesting conquest, it would 
appear as a menace to peace. War would therefore be unfortunate con- 
sidered in itself, whichever country won. War between the two nations 
is therefore unthinkable. If war is so unreasonable as to be well nigh 
impossible, preparations for war are as unreasonable as they are useless 
and the " armed peace " between the two nations imposes a serious bur- 
den upon the commerce and industry of the two countries, estimated by 
M. d'Estournelles as equivalent to a tax of ten per cent for military 
expenditures, which renders it impossible for them to devote to social 
and economic reform, education, and internal improvements, the vast 
capital so necessary for these purposes. 

M. d'Estournelles proceeds to analyze the contributions made by Ger- 
many and France to the world's civilization and the influence of each 
upon the other. He finds that the intellectual cooperation of the past 
has been so productive of good, that, however dissimilar in means, the 
end has been the same and that the points in common are so many, so 
various and so great that we can well afford to overlook the points of 
difference in order to reach a modus Vivendi. Germany and France will 
continue to exist. Germany increases its population, France increases 
its energy, both possess the elements of fruitful cooperation. Even the 
very differences are a guarantee and by reason of them the two nations 
should approach each other ; German patience and the German method, 
the French intuition and French industry, are, if united, destined to 
produce incalculable benefit to the world. 

How is the rapprochement of Germany and France, indispensable for 
themselves and necessary for the peace and advancement of the world, 
to be brought about? M. d'Estournelles addressed himself seriously to 
this question and answers clearly and rightly by the desire for rapproche- 
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ment felt by the enlightened subjects and citizens of Germany and Prance, 
for a diplomatic agreement between the two countries would be worth- 
less if not supported by the people. Again it might be embarrassing for 
either government as such to take the initiative but if desired by public 
opinion of both countries, the governments will undoubtedly follow where 
they might perhaps hesitate to lead. The first great essential is that the 
German and the French should consider a rapprochement as desirable, 
which to be honorable and permanent must be acceptable equally and 
honorable to both countries. Public opinion is the master not the ser- 
vant, and a new element, international public opinion, the creation of 
the past few years, will reinforce national initiative. 

It is to be hoped that d'Estournelles de Constant's address will be 
widely circulated and read, for it must be evident even to the general 
reader as well as to the close student of affairs that Germany has noth- 
ing to gain by war and much to lose; that to Prance a successful war 
might mean the man on horseback as in the past, and in case of defeat, 
annihilation. Both nations should and must continue to exist, blessing 
mankind by their contributions to science, philosophy, literature and art. 
The world is large enough for the legitimate ambition and the continued 
existence of both : misfortune to either would set back the hands of prog- 
ress. The day is past when the cry delenda est Carthago can arouse any- 
thing but horror in the man of feeling as well as reason. The world 
was poorer by the destruction of Carthage. What it might have con- 
tributed to the world's civilization we shall never know, but we do know 
what Prance has contributed and what Germany is actually contributing. 
We also know that the world is better, richer and fuller for their inde- 
pendent existence, and the contributions of the past are as nothing to 
the contribution of the future. The French esprit is as essential as the 
German Fleiss, and the loss of one or the other or its impairment by war 
would be an international as well as a national loss. 



THE ARBITRAL AWARD IN THE PERU-BOLIVIA BOUNDARY CONTROVERSY 

Por the past two months the governments of South America and the 
friends and partisans of arbitration throughout the world have been 
awaiting anxiously the acceptance by Bolivia and Peru of the arbitral 
award rendered on the ninth day of July, 1909, by the President of the 
Argentine Eepublic as arbitrator, in the boundary dispute submitted 
for his decision by the Eepublics of Bolivia and Peru. As the Journal 



